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FEDERAL COUNCIL ASKED TO LEAD 
ALCOHOL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Approximately 50 representatives of communions affiliated 
with the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
meeting in New York on October 15, voted to request the Coun- 
cil to initiate at once a program of alcohol education and action, 
with a full-time secretary to lead the movement, and voted to ask 
their respective communions to provide the funds necessary to 
make such a program possible. It is expected that this request will 


be acted upon by the Federal Council at its biennial meeting at 
Seattle early in December. 


The meeting was called pursuant to suggestions made to the 
Council’s executive committee by the Council of Bishops of The 
Methodist Church and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. The meeting was called by the executive commit- 
tee of the Council and was under the direction of the department 
of Christian Social Relations. Mr. Wilbur LaRoe, a Presbyterian 
layman of Washington, D. C., served as chairman. 


Representatives of the religious bodies present reviewed the 
official statements and resolutions adopted by their several com- 
munions and outlined the programs of alcohol education and ac- 
tion now under way. The resolutions reviewed indicated a wide 
range of conviction and attitude relative to the alcohol problem, 
but the following points of general agreement were noted: 


1. All communions represented view the alcohol problem as 
a serious social evil. 


2. Excessive drinking is generally condemned. 


3. The commercial aspects of the alcoholic beverage traffic, 
especially advertising and private profit, constitute an important 
part of the problem. 


4. An effective program of alcohol education is badly needed. 
Such education should carry a moral and religious emphasis. 


5. The churches should give support to programs of rehabilita- 
tion of the victims of alcohol. 


6. Well equipped and adequately staffed clinics should be 
established for the treatment of alcoholics. A number of com- 
‘munions advocated the use of federal and state liquor revenues 
for this purpose. 


On two other points—total abstinence and national prohibi- 
tion—there was no general agreement, though the official state- 
ments of several communions advocated the former. Several 
‘urged local and statewide option. A proposal for nationalization 
of the alcoholic beverage industry with a view to eliminating pri- 
vate profit from the business brought forth both strong support 
and strong opposition. Supporters of the proposal blamed pri- 
vate profit for the commercial features of the business and urged 
that nationalization would eliminate profit, advertising, the social 
features of drinking places, and the association of liquor with 
corrupt politics. Manufacture and sale under government aus- 
pices would eliminate the moonshiner and the bootlegger, since 
the product would be sold without profit. Those who opposed the 
suggestion pointed out that nationalization means that the industry 
thereby becomes entrenched within the structure of government 
and thus offers a constant temptation for the government to 
legalize profit-making as a means of relieving the burden of the 
tax-paying public and as a source of additional revenue in diffi- 
cult times. James A. Crain and Walter W. Sikes attended the 
meeting as representatives of The United Christian Missionary 


Society. 
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SOVIET — WESTERN RELATIONS 


One of the most important statements ever made by any re- 
ligious body was released October 19, by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches. It is addressed to the 
crucial issue of relations between Russia and the United States. 
Frankly recognizing the deep and inevitable tensions that now 
exist, the statement declares, “Despite these differences, peace 
is possible. We are convinced that a dynamic and fruitful peace 
can prevail in a world society where conflicts of faith are un- 
avoidable.” The unavoidable tensions hang primarily upon the 
Marxist atheistic conception of the nature of the universe and its 
materialistic view of man and society, in contrast with the Christian 
view of man and the world. 


Such conflicting beliefs are normal. They not only exist now 
in world society but are certain to continue. And they will be 
propagated by their adherents. Any expectation that peace is to 
be achieved by conformity is an illusion. It is also illusory to try to 
confine either to zones of influence. Fear is the result of the neces- 
sary failure which must come from the attempt to achieve either 
conformity or isolated areas for-allowable differences. Such fear 
prompts acts on the part of each which seem to the instigator as 
“defensive” but to others seem to be offensive. And thus “tension 
mounts until war can become inevitable merely because many 
people have erroneously thought it inevitable.” Although such at- 
titudes now accentuate the danger involved in the situation, 
“there is no excuse for the American people falling into this 
death trap.” 


The statement is less an attempt at an objective and compre- 
hensive analysis of this crucial problem than it is an appeal to 
American Christians for decisive and remedial action. And it is 
also a warning against emphasizing what the Russians ought ta 
do, which we can see more easily than we can see our own obli- 
gations. “The Christian way is to think first of what we can do. 
That, indeed, is the practical course, for what we can do is within 
our power.” The need is not “to placate Soviet leaders irrespec- 
tive of moral judgment or righteous conviction. Rather, the effort 
should be to eradicate from our own national position features 
which cannot be morally or intellectually justified.” 


There are at least four areas of action open to America. In all 
of these are practical steps that we can take now. 


1. We can eliminate methods of intolerance in deal- 
ing with those who hold contrary views from ours. We must rec- 
ognize that the right we claim for ourselves to propagate our 
convictions concerning the Christian view of life and the demo- 
cratic way of life belongs also to those who hold opposite views. 
This “method of tolerance begins with recognition of the sacred- 
ness of the individual personality” from which it follows “that 
men should not be subjected to compulsion in matters of faith 
and reason.” On the other hand, “Governments, parties, and 
other organizations must refrain from imposing or promoting their 
own particular faith by means which involve violence or intimida- 
tion, legal privilege or legal disability, or fraud founded on con- 
cealment.” Such an attitude, however, is not to be confused with 
intellectual or spiritual tolerance of beliefs or practices which are 
regarded as evil. Rather is means that such evils are to be op- 
posed by reason, emotional appeal, and good example in place 
of violence in any form. 


2. We can renounce certain prejudices and prac- 
tices which tend to create conflict. The first of these is the mis- 
taken view that all change is evil. Since the United States has 
been for a half century a predominantly status quo power, 
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CONFERENCE ON THE CHURCH AND ECONOMIC 
LIFE CALLED 


Declaring that “there is deep concern over the severity of 
existing tensions within the economic order and a widespread 
confusion over the direction which economic life should take,” the 
Federal Council of Churches has issued a call over the signature 
of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president, for a national confer- 
ence on the church and economic life, to be held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 18-20, 1947. Plans provide 
for 400 delegates to be appointed by their respective religious 
communions and allied religious bodies, each group being as- 
signed a quota. Appointments will be made by the highest 
judicatory body of each communion. 

It is expected that the membership of the conference will be 
made up of representatives of farm organizations, agricultural 
colleges and farm services (15 percent), representatives of busi- 
ness, management, small businessmen and bankers (15 percent), 
representatives of labor, leaders of local, national and _ inter- 
national unions (15 percent), representatives of organized con- 
sumers, members and officers of credit unions, consumer coopera- 
tives (15 percent), representatives of education, the professions, 
public officials, civic organizations (25 percent), and pastors, de- 
nominational and interdenominational executives (15 percent). 

A preliminary statement declares the purpose of the con- 
ference to be to analyze the economic situation in its need for 
moral and religious leadership and to discover ways by which the 
churches may growingly provide that leadership. The objective 
is to bring together the leadership of the churches, particularly 
lay people, to study the relation of the church to economic life, 
to make available to the churches the findings of the conference, 
and to provide the basis for a program of study and appropriate 
action to be undertaken by the churches to equip their members 
individually and collectively to bring Christian principles to bear 
upon economic problems. 

According to the agenda, the first day will be spent in dis- 
cussion of the issues in economic life about which the church 
should be concerned. The second day will be devoted to group 
discussions on the responsibility of the churches for economic 
welfare and the program which should be recommended. The 
conference will open at 9 o’clock on February 18 and will close 
at noon on February 20. 


ACLU OFFERS $1000 REWARD FOR GEORGIA SLAYERS 


The American Civil Liberties Union has offered a reward of 
$1000 for “information leading to the imprisonment of persons 
responsible for or who participated in” the slaying of two Negroes 
and their wives near Monroe, Georgia, on July 25. This brings the 
total of rewards offered for apprehension of the slayers to more 
than $64,000. The four victims, Roger Malcom and his wife, and 
George Dorsey and his wife, were dragged from the car of a 
white farmer with whom they were riding, bound, and then their 
bodies riddled with bullets. Many believe that the murders were 
the result of a conspiracy to punish the victims for participating 
in the primary election which had been thrown open to Negroes 
as a result of a Supreme Court decision. 
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DEMAND CHANGE IN CPS ADMINISTRATION 


On October 7, a committee representing religious bodies and 
other groups presented to President Truman a request for five 
major changes in the government's handling of conscientious ob- 
jectors. The committee was received by David K. Niles, one of 
the President’s secretaries, who devoted more than an hour to 
discussion of the problem with the committee. 

Urging that “our American democracy has a tradition of re- 
spect for freedom of conscience, of seeking to preserve religious 
and political liberty, of control of the military by civilian author- 
ity, and of seeking to defend the individual against arbitrary ac- 
tion by the state,” the committee asked the President to make the 
following changes in administration of conscientious objectors: 

1. That administration of Class IV-E men be transferred from 
Selective Service, except for classification and ordering to re- 
port for work of national importance. 

2. That the basic authority for administration be lodged in a 
government agency, preferably in the office of the President. 


3. That the President appoint one civilian administrator to 
administer the program on behalf of the government, with such 
minimum staff as necessory, or as an alternative, a civilian com- 
mission of five members. 

4. That the administration for conscientious objectors be set 
up with a broad grant of powers, providing for— 


a. Payment of men assigned as IV E, plus allowances for de- 
pendents. 


b. That all men so classified and assigned be covered by 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 


c. Flexibility in assignment, giving assignees opportunity 
for choice of work that will utilize their abilities and in- 
terests in projects of real human significance, including 
assignment either as individuals or groups to either gov- 
ernment or private agencies, at home or abroad. The 
policy adopted should not preclude recognition that the 
service already being performed may be work of na- 
tional importance. 


d. Men should not be made subject to criminal prosecution 
for violations of regulations that are purely administra- 
tive. The right of petition should be maintained, fair 
hearings provided, and protection given from arbitrary 
acts contrary to common law treatment of civilians. 


e. Men should not be prosecuted for conscientiously seeking 
changes in the administration of the system. 


In the discussion the demand on the part of the public for a 
proclamation of general amnesty was brought up. Mr. Niles de- 
clared that the matter was before the President and that serious 
consideration is being given to the question. However, on the same ~ 
date question of amnesty was brought to the attention of the 
Attorney General, who predicted no action would be taken as 
long as the Selective Service Act remains a law. 


The petition to President Truman was presented by E. Ray- 
mond Wilson and Clarence E. Pickett, of the American Friends 
Service Committee, William Dameron, International Association 
of Machinists, James A. Crain, Department of Social Welfare 
UCMS, Margaret Garrity, Social Action Department National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, William C. Gecsmann Socialist 
oye Ree Reve Brethren Service Committee, Harry Read as- 
sistant to James B. Carey, ; i fs 
sifonininetaen & y, ClO, and Elmer Ediger, Mennonite 

The demand for changes in administration of C. Os. grows 
out of the fact that Selective Service has been slow in dischares 
ing men from CPS, which, in turn, has resulted in a number of 
strikes of protest, with consequent prosecution and conviction of 
some of the men. It also grows out of the fact that a determined 
effort will be made in the next Congress to enact a permanent 
peacetime conscription law. While they will strongly oppose this 
effort, C. Os. want to effect administrative changes now in 
such a law should be enacted, ell 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 

Letter From Kagawa. Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who is chairman of the Kagawa Committee in the U. S. reports 
that he has recently received a letter from Dr. Kagawa written 
at the end of April in which the noted Japanese Christian leader 
says: 

“You must have wondered at my long silence, my failure to 
acknowledge your letter which brought such comfort and en- 
couragement which you can well believe | needed as never be- 
fore. I'm always hoping to write something coherent but present 
conditions in Japan are too intricate, confused and distressing. 
I can only implore the prayers of all God’s people who believe 
in a miracle-working God. | am always thanking Him for my 
confidence in Christians of America. With all my best wishes and 
love, Yours in Christ, 

Toyohiko Kakawa” 

Dr. Carpenter also reports that he has recently had a con- 
ference with Brigadier General Donner Fellers, who was on the 
staff of General MacArthur and has just returned to the U. S. 
General Fellers told a New York luncheon group that he con- 
siders Kagawa one of the greatest leaders of Japan. He re- 
ported that Kagawa is “converting at least 50 people a day” to 
the Christian faith. At Dr. Kagawa’s request funds contributed to 
his work are being held in the U. S. until they can be used for 
the purchase of needed supplies to be shipped to him, since 85c 
out of every dollar is lost in the difference between the value of 
the U. S. dollar and Japanese cuizency: 

* 


C. A. R. E. Package Cost Reduced. The Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe announces that 30-pound food pack- 
ages for Europe, formerly $15 each, can now be sent for $10 per 
package. This is due to reduced cost in delivery. Packages may 
also now be sent to the the French zone in Germany. A request 
has been received from the Evangelical Samaritan Relief Com- 
mittee, 23 Warmijska Street, Olsztyn, Poland for relief supplies. 
This is the Protestant group in Poland which claims relationship 
with the Disciples of Christ and which was represented at the 
World Conventions in Washington in 1930, and in Leicester, 
England in 1935. C. A. R. E. has offered to send food packages 
to this group where funds are provided and where the instruc- 
tions name the Samaritan Relief Commitee: giving its address. 

x 

World Order Seminar For Youth. The United Christian Youth 
Movement announces a World Order Seminar to be held in New 
York City, November 13-16, 1947. Fifty carefully selected young 
people and their adult advisors from denominational and inter- 
denominational Christian youth organizations will visit sessions 
of the United Nations at Lake Success, N. Y., meet with members 
~of the U. S. delegation, study the functioning of the U. N. or- 
ganization with members of its secretariat, and carry on discus- 
sions on cooperation for world order under the guidance of out- 
standing Christian leaders. Registration fee is $2. Housing will be 
provided at the rate of $1.25 per night. Meals will be eaten in 
_restaurants as the group moves about. Inquiries may be addressed 
~ to United Christian Youth Movement, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


I, 
cago ], Il i ua x 


Glendora C. Os. Await Trial. Fifty-eight conscientious objec- 
tors arrested for striking at the Glendora CPS camp last April 
- will be tried in the U. S. District Court at Los Angeles on October 
31. The American Civil Liberties Union posted $26,000 bail for 
26 of the strikers in September. Most of the strikers would have 
qualified for discharge under Selective Service law except for a 
ruling by Selective Service that no man on strike would be an 
charged. The strike is in protest against the slow rate of CPS de- 
mobilization, lack of pay and continued military control over 
C. Os. Involved also is the question of whether administrative 
orders issued by camp directors have the force of law and whether 
civilians can be prosecuted for such violations. Twenty of the ori- 
gina! 80 strikers returned to work without being penalized. Six 
C. Os. convicted on August 16, for striking at Big Flats (N. Y.) 
CPS camp were released on bail September 5. 


INTERFAITH DECLARATION OF ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


On October 17, an interfaith “Declaration on Economic Just- 
ice’ was released over the signatures of 122 Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant religious leaders, together with three separate intro- 
ductory paragraphs in which each group emphasized its interest 
in and beyond the propositions agreed upon. In general, the 
introductory statements pointed out that the document does not 
embody the complete economic convictions of the respective 
groups. The declaration pleads for the subordination of profit 
to moral law and urges “an organized and democratic partner- 
ship for the general welfare rather than a competitive struggle 


for individual and group advantage.” The eight points of the 
statement are as follows: 


1. “The moral law must govern economic life .. . every phase 
of man’s economic life is subject to the sovereignty of God and to 
the moral precepts which have their origin in God.” 


2. "The material resources of life are entrusted to man by 
God for the benefit of all... . The aim of economic life should 
be the widest possible diffusion of productive and consumptive 
property among the great masses of the people. Co-operatives, 
both of producers and consumers, can effectively assist in pro- 
moting this end.” 


3. “The moral purpose of economic life is social justice. .. . 
Wages must be maintained at that level which will most effectively 
contribute to full employment. In many cases this will mean wages 
must be raised above a standard family living wage, which is 
only the minimum requirement of justice. . .. Special efforts should 
be made to raise the earnings of substandard income groups.” 


4. "The profit motive must be subordinated to the moral law. 
. .. The profit motive, while useful within reasonable limits, must 
be subordinated to the motive of the service of human needs and 
the dictates of social justice.” 


5. “The common good necessitates the organization of men 
into free associations of their own choosing. . . . It is the duty of 
free organizations of workers, farmers, employers, and profes- 
sional people to govern themselves democratically. . . . It is also 
their moral duty to admit to their membership all qualified per- 
sons without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

6. “Organized cooperation of the functional economic groups 
among themselves and with the government must be substituted 
for the rule of competition. The function of these free organiza- 
tions must be extended beyond the traditional limits of collective 
bargaining for self-protection into an organized system of co- 
operation for the common good.” 

7. “It is the duty of the state to intervene in economic life 
whenever necessary to protect the rights of individuals and 
groups and to aid in the advancement of the general economic 
welfare.” 

8. “International economic life is likewise subject to moral 

law.” 
The deliverance on religion and economic life is the first to 
be issued jointly by representatives of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths since before the war, though they cooperated in 
statements on other subjects in 1938 and 1940. The declaration 
on economic justice emerged from a two day conference held in 
February 1946, and continued by representatives of the three 
groups designated to foamulate the statements 

U. S. To Institute Spy System. An Associated Press report 
from Washington on October 7 revealed that the House Military 
Affairs Committee is planning to broaden the American intelli- 
gence system to include a full fledged espionage corps for the 
U. S. Congress has never heretofore authorized actual spying by 
American intelligence officers. A special report by H. Ralph Bur- 
ton, counsel for the committee, declares that “foreign policies, 
day-to-day executive and legislative decisions related to foreign 
events can be strategically and safely made only if they are based 
on facts and information. . . “One assignment to be made to the 
espionage corps, it is reported, will be to keep check on atomic 
energy developments in other nations. This, presumably, was to 
be a responsibility of United Nations. 
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HOW TO GROW YOUR OWN CRIMINALS 


Under the above caption the Indianapolis Times on Octo- 
ber 4, reviewed the case of a 17 year-old boy recently sentenced 
to the Indiana state farm for one year as a criminal after 16 
arrests within the past six years. The record also reveals intoler- 

able inefficiency in the Indianapolis juvenile court system and a 
strange disregard of the needs of this boy. 

The record shows that he was arrested first on June 4, 1940, 
for smearing paint on a parked car. He was released by the 
juvenile aid division at police headquarters. In September 1940, 
he stole a scooter-bike and was again released. In April 1941 he 
was arrested for trying to hop a freight train. Released. The fol- 
lowing month he stole a bicycle. Again released. In June 1941, 
he stole another bicycle. Ordered to juvenile court. No record of 
disposition. On June 16, he ran away from home and was picked 
up at the Union Station at 2 a. m. Sent to juvenile detention 
home. No record. July 5, 1941, tried to break into a house. Failed 
but stole a bicycle from the back porch. Rode it to another place 
and stole another bicycle, leaving the first one. To juvenile court. 
No record of disposition. September 16, 1941, stole another 
bicycle and rode it for a week before being discovered. Truant 
from school 36 days. To juvenile court. No record of disposition. 
March 28, 1942, stole a bicycle. To juvenile court. No record of 
disposition. May 6, 1942, with another boy ransacked a private 
automobile and broke into a house. Released to juvenile proba- 
tion officer. No record made. May 21, 1942, arrested for tres- 
passing. Released to juvenile probation officer. February 26, 1943, 
with a gang broke into a school building. Admitted burglarizing 
a home two weeks previous. To juvenile court. No record. In June 
1943, and January, February, and October 1944, and February 
and March 1946, this boy was in the toils of the law for increas- 
ingly serious offenses, including stealing, scattering nails in the 
streets to puncture tires. His last offense was burglarizing a home 
and stealing $300. Only one time was he committed to an institu- 
tion and then his mother persuaded the juvenile judge to suspend 
the commitment. Now he has gone to the penal farm. Who is to 
blame? The parents? Society? The school? The church? Some way 
or another we have all failed this lad. 


DEATH IN THE STREETS 


Indiana state police reports that 32,600 reportable traffic acci- 
dents occurred on Indiana streets and highways during the first 
six months of 1946, an increase of 38 percent over the same 
period last year. This is at the rate of one accident every eight 
minutes or 181 every 24 hours. The death toll for the first six 
months of this year was 485, compared to 370 last year, or an 
increase of 31 percent. This is at the rate of one traffic death 
every nine hours. The superintendent of state police, Colonel 
Austin R. Killian predicts that unless the trend is checked there 
will be 72,000 traffic accidents and 1200 traffic deaths in Indiana 
during 1946. 

In the same report Colonel Killian revealed that state police 
arrests of drunken motorists (not including arrests of city police 
and county sheriffs) increased 110 percent during the first six 
months of the year and that there was an increase of 124 per- 
cent in the number of persons losing driving privileges after con- 
viction for driving while intoxicated. Arrests of drunken pedes- 
trians climbed 50 percent. State troopers arrested 1132 persons 
for drunken driving, as against 539 for the same period last year, 
and 628 drunken pedestrians compared to 418 last year. 
“One out of every five persons found guilty of driving while drunk 
was involved in an accident,” said Colonel Killian. He also re- 
ported that more older persons are guilty of drunken driving than 
younger and that tests show that they are getting drunker than 
in previous years. 

Of the 1132 drunken drivers arrested during the first half of 
1946, 935 were convicted. Of the remaining 137 cases, some are 
pending and some have been dismissed. In another news story it 
was revealed that in some cases Indianapolis judges, after pub- 
licly suspending the driving licenses of persons accused of drunken 
driving privately requested that they be reinstated. 


SOVIET-WESTERN RELATIONS [Cont. from page 1] 


due to the fact that it reached some time ago a “mature and 
balanced territorial development,” we are inclined to regard any 
dynamism on the part of other nations as an evil to be resisted 
and to “identify peace with the perpetuation of the existing 
territorial and political order.” On the other hand, Russia leader- 
ship is dynamic, regarding revolution as her mission. 

Two hazardous errors must be avoided. The first, on the part 
of Americans, is to oppose all change, which is a “sure way to 
violence,” since “change is the law of life.” The second, on the 


part of Russians, is to resort to violence in securing the changes 
within and without her borders which she regards as desirable— 
a method which indeed is being used in “purges wrought upon 
newly acquired peoples.” 

A second prejudice and practice which America and Russia 
alike must renounce is the idea of military strategists that security 
is achievable in geographic terms. For this false concept inevi- 
tably brings the two into conflict in overlapping strategic areas 
which each considers necessary for its security. This military idea 
is dangerous because it is “not possible to reconcile a friendly and 
neighborly policy with such strategic defense as from a military 
standpoint might seem most effective.” 


"The United States should set an example by renouncing the 
acquisition of new military bases so far distant from the con- 
tinental United States and so close to the Soviet Union that the 
offensive threat is both disproportionate to the defensive value 
to the United States and also incompatible with a policy designed 
to dissipate distrust and to increase good will. This principle ap- 
plies to all nations.” 


A third practice to be renounced is the race in armaments, 
which will, if continued, probably lead to the destruction of 
both.” The secrecy with which each pursues its present policy of 
developmeni of scientific methods of mass destruction “breeds the 
suspicion, fear, and hostility which make war inevitable.” 

The fourth prejudice we must renounce is the opinion that the 
“free enterprise system” is perfect. Indeed it has “yet to prove 
that it can assure steady production and employment. It has 


yet to prove that it can continuously provide industrial workers 


with that sense of individual creativeness which gives greater 
satisfaction than mere material possession.” On the other hand, 
Soviet Russia must recognize that state socialism “has yet to 
prove that it can develop high productive efficiency or that it is 
compatible with human freedom.” 


3. We can bring our foreign policy and practice 


into greater harmony with the general interests of both peoples. — 


We should use every facility to cultivate understanding and mu- 
tual respect—by contributing relief for the physical hardships 
visited upon the Russian peoples, and by the promotion of inter- 
change of ideas back and forth. And we should further seek to use 
the United Nations as a medium for courteous and frank discus- 


sion of inter-national issues and for harmonizing divergent points 
of view.” 


4. We must use democracy for the well-being of 
all men if we expect the people of the world to give it their 
loyalty. Denunciation of competitive systems will not commend 
democracy. The attraction Soviet communism has for certain 
peoples is less a commendation of its adequacy than it is a mea- 
sure of the “disillusionment caused by certain inadequacies of 
democracy.” Our task then is to make democracy work here 
“Racial intolerance, discrimination, and oppression are a stand- 
ing negation of democracy and Christian morality. Only as we 
establish a good society at home can we expect that our societ 
will have a spiritual appeal to the masses of mankind.” : 

There is no place either for easy optimism or despair, the 
statement concludes. The future is always a future of peril In 
this instance the perils are known, and possible defenses are at 


hand. “Thus men have great o i i 
pportunity at the price of - 
able risk. More than this they should not ask.” : oe 
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